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cuRREJrr ISSUES .IN sscasD LANGUAGE hearning research, and ^ 

TOEIR II<PLICATIONS FOR VAZ ESL CliASSROOM ^ ' . 
» Georgette loup* ^ 

Today I*ffi going to discuss with you some of the jreceqt work that 
^ has been done In the flcLd of second-' language learning research and th«i 

try to deternlne what Inport this has for the ESL classrooa. To bcgin^ 

* * 1 

weight Identify two questions that sttoid out- above allptheM as thc^ ^ 

central >ssue In tht- ^-ield of ESL research: ^^L^^ 

First, we wint to know In what, way second language learning 1» / 
the sane as fltst language acquisition and in what ways It i«, 
different, Furthcroorc, docs a child IcarnlnK a scconit lang- 
uage approach this task thc^saae way as an adult learning a 
second Language? 

Secondly, It has always seeaed a purxlc that sotac people are able 
to learn a foreign language quickly and with ^reat expertise, 
- while others, gjven the sane opportunity to learn, are conplctc 
failures. Is this just duetto the fact. that some people have 
a **knack" for languages arid others do not, or.are there other 
criteria? If It is a "knack*'>for languages thar is rc8ponsit>Je, 
jiist what exactly d©es this' **knack" Involve? 

A fjlrst ste^ in finding answers to these , questions would be' to 
'J identify the cognitive processes employed in acquiring langxiage. For a 
long tltae it waa believed that a behavlorist taodel could account for 
all language acquisition. This oodel was developed for fir^t language 
acquisition by B. F* Skinner and adapted to second language learning 
psychology. Charles Fries and Robert La do Ace two of the oore promi 
ent naaes. According to this theory, all language .learning was sal 
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to be habit formation oi correct linguistic behavior. J\ie environment 
provided the Iringuistlc nodels which the learner imitated and repealed 
' until he ot she had internalized the patterns of the language as a set 
of habitSy Why, then,)did aduKs have^suph difficulty learning a second 
language when children found the task to be so siople.? The answer ^as 
not hard to find. Adults already'had a set of language habits w^ch 
caused interference in acquiring a new sat of habits. Mastering a new 
set of verbal responses to particular language or contextual stiouli 
req\jlrc8 the ^exti^ction of the old set of responses. W^er^ tt^e target 
language and the native language differed, the structures^ in the native" 
language interferred *with the acquisition of parallel structures in the 
target language. Soch a theory which accounted f§r differences between , 
the acquisitj^ of first and second language by posic^g structural in- 
terference was^ referred to as the Contrast ive Analysis Hypotfiesis. 
This theory coupled vith'^Che be^viorlst account of language acquisition 
.provided the theorem icai foundations for what has becooe the Taost widely 

used oethod in second language teaching ^ *the Audio Lingunl Method (ALM) 
f# . ■ 

Because is based en behaviorlst princibles, ioitation and repetition 

V 

are central cooponents of the ALM taethod. A finite list, of patterns 
{p<;rl^ap8 20O-*3O0) ib* i^olate^ki^ the target language. These are icdtat- 
^ *d, repeated and manipulated through a series of dialogues and pattern 
drills until they becoae autotaaticiresponse to appropriate stiouli. 

^: . ^. / • 

Whcn^ the^e patterns have acquired the strength ai automatic responses,. 
th€n one can consider^ t^at the language has bcpn successful 1^* mastered. 

Ihere axe inadequacies in a behaviorist account of language learn** 
ing/ Hoam Chpmsky, in U l 6- ih>w famous review of SWnner's Verbal Learn- 
ing^, publlablsd in 1959, was the first to attack this theory. He demon- 
strated tY^t the classical notions of stimulus, res^nse and reinforce- 
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mfent which, were developed to describe artiflcialLy learned behavior In 
l^oratory 'anloals became vacuous when extended to a descrlptloa of the 
complexities of language acquisition. As psycfioToglsts and lln^iiists 
began a systematic and more penetrating Investigation of linguistic ^ 
structure" and acq^sttlorf, the shortcomings of a bel^ivlorist theory be- 
cai^ ob^vious. Language use Is creative'. Children s^eak and comprehend 
setrtences thcy^ have never encounteredL befor^. Pattern and generaliza- 
tion, notions deveJ.oped b^ behaviorfsts to account Jor creativity In^^ 
language, provide an inadequate analysi$. In tlie -first place^ there , 
are Just too many patterns to be accounted for. As modem llqgulstl^ 
has shown, ther^ are more patterns fn lan^i^age then there arc seconds in 
a lifetime. S^ondly, thj appropriate x;ule governed behavior character- 
izing a given structure cannot be captured by a Simple pa'ttem. More 
than one level of llng;ulstlc description is needed to adequately analyze 
a given sentence. Each linguistic description oust contain both a* super- 
ficial, that is surface analysis, and a deeper, more rebotc analysis 
which corresponds more closely to the meaning of the utterar^ce. Th^ . 
child oust -be able, to abstract this underlying linguistic structure from 
the data and Incorporate it into his or her internal gfammar. There is 
*no way ta child can imitate or repeat this abstract underlying structure. 
The child must form strategies and hyj>o*thes€^ as to the^nature of the 
.linguirstlc system, constantly revising the hy{)otheses as the data b'eing 
perceived become kot^ sophisticated. , 

There arve other ^»eak spots in-a behavlorlst, habit formation theory 
The-^utte ranees children produce are seldom like the sentences heard in 
the adult model. How can the chiia be imitating structures and patterns 
'eijCDuirtered In^rhe environment? it has. become obvious 'that the c^lld 
constructs a grammar ol his or her own, and it is this grammar which pro 
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duces 'the sentenced unique to child language. Research has shown us 
th»t children progress through identical stages as they develop adult 
speech* The stage^Ef are universal and h^ve been attested in the acquisi- 
tion, data of children from many languages. Yet certainly the environ- 
ncnta mist be quite diverse from culture to culture and from one child 
to another. The 'types of stimuli and reinforcement are unique to each 
child. This would predict a behavioral r^odel that language learning 
would follow individual paths'. But, as we no^ed above, the opposite* is • 
the case. ' " * ^ 

^Ihc more research that is 'being done on first language acquisition*, 
the more we discover tljat behaviorism is not a^ feasible theory, that 
children are not imitating patterns and forming good language habits » > 
but that *they are abstracting from the data and formulating their own 
h3rpotheses about the rules underlying JLanguage use. Ve infer to the 
child an ac^l|^, *cogniti^^ -process, not passive, externally controlled 
behavior. In a behavloriat habit formation theory, -the model, be it the 
parent or the teacher, is the one who shapes th'fe lan^u&ge learning pro- 
cess by provl<ttng the stimuli and the appropriate reinforcetients. In a 
cognitive theory of^ language acquisition, the. learner,** be ifchild or 
adult ,* assumes the Initiative and controls the learning process • She or 
he selects the material to be analyzed frxxn a wide range of data and 
forms hypo^es^ about it. • * | * 

Let us/ now turn to second language acqiksition. Is a seconci lang- 
uage learned through habit format iont wloat^toJb^ does interference play 
in acquiring a second language? Why is it that adults seem to find tl/e 
task nore difficult than children? Recot^t sLu.dies in the psycholog^^of , * 
sedond language learning have been addressing ^themselves to these ^^ry 



qu^tions. * , Q 



/ 
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* ' . . ,. 

The modem investigation of the cognitive processjes underlying second 
language acquisition began wi^h Eric Lennetetg who, in 1967, published his 
monumental work. The Biologifal Foundations of Language . In this book 
he presents evidence to suggest that human things have arcriti^al period 
for language acquisition. What do we meaarby a critical period? The 
critical period refers to a stage in developntent at which time acquisition 
of a given process is possible. It cannot be achieved before or aftpr 
that time. For example, baby chicks imprint (that is, jfick Si object to 
forllow during early development) in the first few weeks after birth. If 
they^ arc not able to do it then, then they, can't be Crained to do it later 
^d they develop abnormal bet»avior. With reipect to (uxman beings, LBnnc- 
berg proposes that the critical period for language acquisition ends' at 
puberty, implying th^ our innate language acquisition device /ceases to 
function at thii stage in our lives. Is there any explanation for why 
our language acquisition de^vice would cease to fiinction at this* time? 

Lenneberg hypothesizes that this termination of human language learn- 
ing ability can be correlated with the cpmpletion o^ lateralization in 
the human brain whereby one hemisphere is specl^ized for language and 
linear operation and thi ofhdr is specialized for spatial and Gestalt 
relations .< To "^uppoi;!* his hyp0the8^.s that the process of hemisphere 
specialization is complete at puberty, he presents evidence from cases 
of^^rain damage which resulted in apliaslA^ the term used to dcsctibe any 
language malfunction due to cerebral lesions, He^'^bscrved that left heals 
phere dauLage in normal right handed individualsygave* Ape to ^J^eretft 
language aberrations in children and adults. /'61ildren\ormally a^fered 
a temporary lo^s of language, but were^abX^^o tegain naVmal* control of 
language through a slow gradual process ^ language acquisition much like 
their original language acquis it iotx*<^e damaged iiemisphe\g no longer 

^9 . . . • 
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functioned^s the renter of language, t^iis task being shifted to the 
healthy ri^t henisphere. Adult aphasics xaanifested a quite different 
recovery process. Either they regained complete facility in language 
rtty rapidly or they retained permanent signs of impairment. 



4 s 

The developiient of language in retarded children provides further 
Support to the critical period hypothesis. Down syndrome children acquire 
language «ore slowly than normal children. At puberty their language dev- 
elopment stops. The stage to which they have arrived at this point wil]. 
resaii) their Most advanced developmental stage throughout their lives. 

^ Vhat predictions for second language learning follow from the critical V 

period hypothesis? If the language learning ability terminates at puberty, 
— • •« ' , / 

"^tben the hypothesis predl.cts th^t children le(aming a second language will 

t. - » • 

esploy the sane types of processes \ti a'ccomplishingj this undertaking as 
children learning a first language.^ After the close of the critical period, ^ 
however, language Ina^^ing should proceed in a very^ different manner. Is 
there fny experinental evidence which, either bears out or refutes these pre- 
dictions? Recently, *Heidi Dulay and Marinia Burt (1974) replicated research 
conducteti by RogcV Brown on children's first language acquisition with 
children learning a second language. Roger Brown' attempted to ascertain 
the order of acquisition of 'fcertain function words In English. He was ^ 
able to establish a rank ordering of twelve function words as the result 
of a 16ngitudinal study of three children acquiring English as a first 
language. Dulay and Burt conducted a cross-sectional study of 115 child- 
he proce^ii of acquiring Engjliih.as a second language. ^Jalf bf 
ildren were Spanish speaking, and h^ilf were 'iChlnese. They ran|ed in 
r six to etght. Du^ay and Burt were a'sking two questions: Did 
Children learning English as a second language acqul/o functions words in 
similar to children learning Hnglish as n flrHt language? 




/ 
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Secondly, was there any (difference "between the way Spanish speaking 
children and Chinese s|>eaktng children performed in the study? That is, 
was* there any indication that interference .from their native language ' 
shaped their acquisi-tion process? 

Their findings showed that the children from both languages follow- 
ed the same Invariant difficulty Ordering in acquiring the function words 
tested. The English copula and plvral morpheme, for example, appeared at 
the same ^^nt in the sequence for bot^i language groups, despite the fact 
that the Chinese language doesn't express the copula while the Spanish 
language does; and the Spanish pluraj. is formed in exactly the same man- 
ner as the English plural while in Chinese the noun is not even marked 
for number. One wpuld expect that i'f the children were using their native 
languages to ^ide 'then in their acquisition of Etxglish, the pIVirals would 
appear quite early for the Spanish speaking children and much later for the 
the Chin/^e speaking children. But for both groups the two morphemes oc- 
cur about midway through the sequence. Interferences does not seem to be 
influencing*" their Acquisition of these particular morphemes*- The theory 
of contrastive analysis m^dicts that Spanish children would experience 
positive transfer with' regard to the pLural and viould produce them cor- 
rectlufrom the beginning in their attempts to speak English.^ ♦A theory 
of hS^t formation a^d inter ferehce can in no way explain. the similarity 
in -difficulty ordering for these two very different langtiage groups. 

It appears from this study that second language learning children 
aro, employ?ng"j:h^^me types of strategies and ^hypothesis testing that* 
first languag^f^amer^ employ. * The two language groups approach the 
Engli#sh data in^<(e ^ame fashion. They abstract rules and form hyp^heses 
" appropriate to their level -of acquisition,. and as they become more sophis- 
tical^ed in the language, they revise their hypotheses until the^ point 
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where they match the native speaker'* s rule governed langu^e behavior* 
OolTersal cbgaitive strategies apt}ear to*bQi the basis for the child's < 
orgaTilTation of a target language. It '"is the system ^of the target lan^ 
uagt^ rather than the system of the native language that gules the ac 
qulsi(ion process^. ^ , » 

Evidence indicated that, children learning a Second language employ 
the same cognitive mechanisms as children^eamlAg a first language. 
What about adults? Is it ,the* target language system 6r the native language 
systen vhich guides their acquisition process? bailey, Madden and Kradhen 
in 1975 attempted to replicate with adults Dulay and Burt's findings. 
Ihey' tesii^d 73 adults ranging in, age from 17 to 55 who were studying Eng- 
lish at Queens College* in New York City. Some of the subjects were for*^ 
^ga students who had come to this country on a t;empor^ary basis to study, 
'others vere ioaigrants who had selected to live' in the U.S. indefinit'ely. 
They Exhibited different levels ot proficiency in English. The subjects 
were divided^Qto two groups , the Spanish speakers and the non-Sp3ni8h 



speakers » comprisrn^^l languages: Gr^ek, Persian, Italian, Turkish^ 
^ Japanese » Chinese, Thaf>^g }^an .^J te^ew . Arabic ind Vietnamese. 

The acquisition "Sequence of the morphemes tes^^d were rank ordered 
for the two groups*- The orde rings were correlated/ CoV^oth groups and a 
significant correJLatl^'on was fftund. Therefore, a4jllts learning English as ' 
a* second language will show agreement with ^ach other on the relative ^ 
difficulty of functions wprda in English irreipeitive of their native lang^ 
uage*backlground, suggesting that inlre^ifexencfs .is not a factor , in this ac- 
quisition process%The data for the two gr/Sups was^ combined add one in- 
vatiint/ ordering was produced. This was 0en correlated with the ijanking 
d^e by pula 



0tgnl/fica*>t 



r ahd ^urt with children, an^ there .was again fount! to be a 
correlation, between the two ^rclatirvc difficulty orderingt. 
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This finding suggesrts that adults are utilizing the di 

gies in abstracfting rules from the data. ...the acqulsiti 
these functions wor<i? proceeds at its regardle 

^the Second language learner, the ^tiv^anguage backgTo(OT^/the learn 

'itig environment. Interference and ndvel habit foniiat;lon are as insipilfJVc 
cant }n expj^aining this aspect of aduit learning as they 'are in explain- \ 

^in^ similar aspects of child language learning* 

How did -an interference theory initially develop? The original 
studies vhich supported transfer from the native language concentrated 
almost, exclusively on the phonological syste&s.of the languages investi- 
gated. * ^Evidence does seem to indicate that negative trails-fer exLs^ ^ 
when. -adults attempt to^master the sound^system of a foreign, language. 

•Very lictl^ work has been done, however, on the eltcnt of syjitactic or 
.semantic interference in second langiLge learning. Usually only a few ^ 
isolai/6d examples' are presented aS evidence of syntactic interference.^ 
These examples are^of ten, subject^ to many interpetations . For example, 
if one considered only' data from Chinese speakers attempting^ to learn • 
English and ob^^rved that they had difficulty esrpjressing the plural, qne 
might conclude that hete. Indeed, was^a case of interference since the 
Chinese language does not mark nouns. for number. .However, no data would 
have been presented to Ascertain whether speakers of other languages 

"where number is marke<f also had difficulty expressing the plural in Eng- 

lish.. If this were the case, as both the Dulay 4and Burt dtudy find the % 

Bailey, Madden 'and Krashen study demonstrate, then we must aCtrlbutc 

the relative difficulty in acquisition of this structure to intralingual, 
t » 

rather than Interlingual'causes. ' ^ 

r 

In what way8;*then, do the differences, between cl^ild and adult second 
language ^Uamlng manifest themselves? The cognitive strategies employed 

, . ■ 'l3 ■ ' 
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y the two groups to decode and internalize the data appear to be identi- 
cal. Krashen"and Seliger in a recent study (in press) hypothesize that 
children ei^loy the^e strategies in an unconscious manner while adults ^ 
aust l^e consciously aware of the rul& they are* fonsulating. Ixx |doles- 
cents > puberty aarks the onset of the cognitive stage' of fomal operations 
whereby the individual is capable of conscious abstract thou^t and hypo- 
thesis fomation and* testing. Having developed t,o this stage post-piA- 
escent language learners oay require conscipus awareness of the logical 
structures underlying formal learning situations. 'It nay, therefore, be 
necessary for adults* to be consciously taught a foreign language while 
children, on the« other hand, are quite caj^able of acquiring it informally. 
To test this hypothesis, Krashen acf^i^Selig^r collected data on studems 
studying English "as a second language \t Quej^ns College in New York City, 
For each subject they obtained inforDatrion on years of fonnaX study of. 
English I length of stay in an English speaking country and a oeasure of 
their proficiency in Engliah.* They then matched pairs for aaount <rf 
formal instruction and compared their length of sta^^in an English speaH-- 
ing country to determine if exposure alobe accounted for the degree of 
profici^cy In English. Exposure was seen to have no' significant effect • 
«on degree of proficiency. That is> those with mofe exposure to Englisti 
due to length of stay in an English speaking country did not consistent- 
ly manifest a higher degree of proficiency in English. Pairs were, then 
matched for length of ^stay in an English speaking 'country and compared 
for amount of fbrmal* instruction. In a significant number of cases, 
more insJ^ructipn meant greater proficiency. It can be tentatively con- 
q^ude^^that for adult second language learners formal instruction is 
beneficial in that it has a more consistent effect on second laxvguage 
'proficiency thai^ exposure. 
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Why should fonaai instruction be important for an adult learning 
a second language? What are some of the csseritial ways in which fomal 
instruction alters the language ieaming situation? In an infonaai lang+ 
uage learning situation there^ is: ^ 

1) • no sequencing t)f the data. The learner processes fron the / 
•^beginning both cozsplex and. eleaentary^onstructions . 

2) no isolation of structured. Learners 'xaust perceive and 
isolate structures fron the data for themselves • 

3) no neaningful terror, corije^tion. Randomly selected errors nay 
be corrected occasionally, but in general the speech of the 
learner is scanned by , the listener for meaning^ AOt for 
accuracy. ^ ' ^ ' * * ' • ^ 

However, in formal instructioo there is: » ' * * * ^ 

1) isolation of the structures, presenting ^then one at a tine 
to be acquired. 

2) a sequencing of the material presented according to some 
neasure of difficulty. 

3) feedback fron the instructor on error identification and. 
correction. 

The features I have Just listed are cocoon to all known teaching 
methods. They do not seen to be necessary /or language acquisition be- 
fore puberty. These features'may be Just those necessary for adult 
learning to compensate for a weakened language acquisition device after 
puberty.' Note that these features of formal instruction a^re available 
to a well-Dotivated adult outside the language classroom throu^ the use 
of dictionaries, grammar books and helpful friends. In fact, it might 
be the case that a highly motivated adiilt in an informal situation will 
out-perform less motivated students attending class. 
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What relevance does the Research I have ^ust presented have for the •■> 
ESL classrooa? We can draw three conclxislons* First, as I have just 
related, torwrnX Instruction 1» beneficial to the adult language learner. 
Its value In second language .acquisition aaong children has not been as- 
certalnad. After establishing that foraal Instrvctlon is advantageous 
ko the adult, we can turn our attention to. the type of Instruction offer- 
ed'ln the classrooB. The Audlo-Llngual Method, based as It Is on a be- 
havlorlst theory of langx^ge acquisition, cannot be valid. In place of 
rote lemming and aeanlngless repetition and nanlpulatlon ve mist sub- 
stitute situational learning where language is learned In taeanlngful 
contexts. Learners should gain conscious control of the ^phonological, 
lexical and syntactic patterns functioning In the second language. Rule 
fortaatlon should be an active process of testing and re-evaluatlng hypo- 
theses. When drilling, the students* attention should be drawn to the^ 
structure being practiced rather than .sway fron It. We can conclude that 
rearrangencnt drills are better than repetition drills. Meaningful ex- 
ercises are xDore beneficial than exercises which are devoid of contextual 
relevancy. 

John Carroll, the n^ed language psychologist, echoed these sugges- 
tions In a recent ^^Icle discussing the contributions of psychological 
theory and educational research to the teaching of foreign languages 
(1965). The following are the facts he lists which follow fron the re- 
search he investigates (p. 280): 

1) contrasting structures Is better than frequent repetition of 
a single structure. 

2) * oeanlngful laaterlal is easier to learn than neanlngless 

• material. ^ 
» 3) other things being equal - xaater£52j^resented visually are 
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I easier to learn than naterlals presented orally. 

A) conscious attention to and understanding of the critical 
features of a skill facilitates learning of It^* 

5) the fiiore kinds of assoclatlotvs nade to an Itcn, the better 
It Is learned and retained. "A variety of oodalltlcg Mxri 
situations will facilitate the learning process. 

It Is Itaportant to note tbat by advocating conscious control of 
rule learning, I an not calling for a return to the old grasnar-traxula- 
tlon type teaching Dethods where the target language- was only talked ^ 
about, but never actually spoken. The ALM nadft sooe essential contribu- 
tions to language teaching tacthodology when it s^^itchcd the ^hasis In 
the classroom to speaking in the target. language. Certainly acquiring, 
the ability to speak is our ultiiaate goal. What I aa advocating^ Is that 
the teacher plan and structure hit or her class in such a way *« to per- 
alt the student to take the initiative in learning. To do so in * tuc- 
cessiul way requires Itaaglnativc, well thou^t out lesson plans by the 
teacher. 

We have discussed the role of fomal instruction and the' type of 
fomal instruction, now 'let Jt turn dur attention to the training of . 
the instructor. As we ha^h noted* above, there docs not ^cca to be con- ^ 
^elusive evidence that interference is operating except irt the phonological 
realn. Any other interference that we havp found appears po be located 
at a very abstract level. , It aight* involve a preference for one senten- 
tial style over another, the avoidance or overuse of certain structures 
as a result of thiii frequency of occurr6nce in the native language, or 
transferring certain perceptual strategies which operate In the native 
language into the target language where they are inapplicable. To deal 
with these types of Interference^ one needs quite a sophisticated lin- 

17. , , 
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guistic knowledge of both languages involved* However, tl^ need, ^o deal 
^^rtth Such Interference would occur only at very advanced Reaching levels, 
if at all. Therefore, in the training 'of ESL teachers, i< is not ad cru«> 
cial to g^ive training in the various langiia^es of perceptive students. 
In factt fluency in the native langtxage nl^t even haiaf^r cls^srooo pro- 
gress in an £SL setting because there is always a tecptaXion to retiiort, 
to the native language In classroon discussion if cocsunication in the 
target language gets **bogged dowVi." , Since so many of the students Ver*-' 
rors result fron intralingual causes, then a teacher would be better 
prepared having acquired a good understanding of the intricate rule 
structures of tfie target language. ll is certainlyN^ case that the 
oore the instructor conprehends the stTuctura) organization of the target 
language, the pore he or she will be able to assist the student to active-* 
ly fom and test rule hypotheses and to progress from one level to another. 

Now that we have investigated our first question •dealing with the 
dlfferehces between first and second language acquisition and between 
child and adult second language learning, we c^vi focus attention on the 
second question that was raise'd — the puzzLQ<of why sooe peo{^Xe are able 
to learn a foreign language so quickly ancTeasily, \^ile other people 
experience* a great deal of difficulty? Is an aptitude-* ior acquiring 
languages the only factor involved?' Questions such as these have been 
raised and investigated by researchers at McGill University in Montreal, , 
led by the social psychologists Wallace Lambert and Richard Gardner. 
John Carroll, in a 1962* paper suggested that success in second Icfng^iage 
learning varies as a function of thred learner criteria: language aptitude,* 

i 

general intelligence and notivatipn, and two instructional variables: 

the opportunity the student has for learning, and the adequacy of presenta- 

jtion of the material to be Teamed* Gardnet and Lambert determined to 
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hoM the Instructional variables constant and investigate the degree to 
which the thre* Jearoer cha;racteristics xontriBute to successful seco;rf 
language learning. Therefore, th*c sanple selected for study were neces- 
sarily s*tudents who we're oenbers of the'jsaoe school setting. -The instruc- 
tional! variables were oininally differentiated in each of phcir studies. 
The research began in Montreal with young English speaking phildren who ^ 
were attempting to becooc^ bilinjgxul in French by entering a t;,otal itaaer- 
- slon program of French instruction froo t'heir earliest 'school years. 
Their progress in learning French was monitored over the course of ei^t 
years and 'during that time they were tested frequently^ to deternine Such 
factors as their proficiency ^in French, their individual language apti- 
tude and general intelligence, their attitudes toward their own culture 
and toward the 'target language culture and their degree of motivation 
and their type of motivation. In addition* t)ieir families were question- 

» ed.to determine their attitude toward their children's study of French 
> 

and toward the French culture in general. 

Categories of attitude and motivation were identified. Motivation ^ 
can orient itself ih two directions. If the learner is motivated to 
learn the .second language because .its knowledge will lead to s'bcial 
re*cognition or economic advancement, the motrvation** is said'to be.instru- 
♦^mental in character. If^the learner ia. motivated by a desire* to identify 
with the culture and custom of the members of the target> language soci- 
ety, in short to become one of them^ that type of ^tivation is said to 
be integrative in character* With respect to attitudes, four variables 
were measured, anomie, ethnocentrism, authoritarianism and preference 
for the native culture ov^r the t;arget culture. ..Anomie is characterized 
b'V feelings of alienation and dissatisfaction with one's own cultural 
group, a sense of not belonging. Ethnocentrism .refers to, a belief that- 
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one's own cultural group Is. superior and that other cultural groups are 
inferior and even suspect. Authoritariatiisn measures the degree to 
which one believes In strict authority and rigid taorality and is charac- 
terlzed by airtideoocratic' sentioents. 

Attitudes; of the parents as well as the language learners figured in> 
to this study. For each group studied, clase to 50 variables were cor- 
related in an attempt to <Itetcmine what had a. positive or negative influ- 
ence on achieveoent in language learning. In this, as in previous studies 
language aptitude was a good predictor of achieveoent in the classroom, 
yet there wejrc many* cased in* all tbe studies where the two did not cor- 
*rclatc well at all. Students trith coosiderab^le language aptitude would . 
perform quite poorly in tHe classroom. There were other qases where 
studants with only moderate language aptitude wcte still able to achieve* 
a high-level of proficiency in the second language. * Motiva^on has'Al- . 
ways been considered to be <,he distinguishing factor. The Kc^ntreal studiei 
attempted to determine exactly which types o^ ^c^QtiNiation and attitudinal 
dispositions contributed to success.* . ^ 

The findings of their research have permitted,^Gardner and\ Lambert 
to begin to construct a psychosociological theory of second language . y 
learning.. Their theory itfaintains that a suc<;.es*sful learner of a second 
language will be one who is psychologically prepared to accept Various 
aspects of behavior which characterize ocobcrs of another cultural and 
lfhgul9tic* group. It irf* the learner's attitudes toward the members of 
the other, group that a?e believed t6 determine the relative degree of 
success in acquiring a second language. Eveji the motivation to learn the 
new language is thou^ to^be determined by-one*s attjtudf toward tbe 
other gfoup. It is reco^izcd that*mAt\y different attitudes may under- 
lie d postclve degree of 'taotJvatloni Sotne may be •anxious to becooe 
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nenbers of another cult are because of dls^atlsC?ctlon» experienced In 
their own culture, others may possess a positive* f-eelfng toward their 
own culture but may be genuinely interested in learning oore about other 
cultures and peoples. Still others may. be motivated to n»v« inta another 
culture as one means of achieving success. However, the more immersed 
the learners become in the new culture as they gain jsroficientry . in the 
second language, the more they aay find that their own 'cultural ^identity 
is becoming lost. .Feelings of social ua^^ertainty and dissatisfaction 

0 

which are common in imaig^rants and bilinguals may also develop in seri- 
ous students of a second language. • * 

In the Montreal study, French achieyetDent vas found to be <]epeixdant 
upon both* aptitu(ie and intelligence and a sympathetic orientation toward 

.the other culture. Students who possessed an integrative orientation 
toward acquiring French showed aore success thanj those who were instru- 
mentally oriented. Integrative motivation was an especially important 
factor in the development of comauaiqative skilis In French which in " 

-*so!jie instances is not correlated with classroom proficiency the laag- 
ua^e» It was fouii|j^ that an inCegvative orientation correlated? negatively 
with an authoritarian, anti-deoocratic ideology, as well as an ethnoccn- ^ 
trie disposition. The one, attitude appeared to be the converse of the . 
others, the latter being detrimeiital to acluevement in languages. The ^ 
information gathered about the parents* attitude's toward the French com- 
munity and toward their child's participation in the language learning 
program indicated ihat the stodent'^s orientation*probably developed At 
home. Students with Sn Integrative dispoiition vo learn French ctoe from 
families possessing a similar disposition. Students' with in«tnnacntal 
motfvarton had been encouraged by the*ir parents to acquire French for 
practical reasons. ThV directibn of the students' jolivation appeared 
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to depend on the disposition of^the parents. Parents with positive atti- 
tudes toward the French coopunity tztore actively encouraged their children 
^o learn French than did parents with leas faVor&le attitudes. This toay 
explain why Btu4ent8 with, an integrative orientation were pore successful 
in the Montreal atudy than students with an instrumental orientation. 

The Montreal 8tu<^ was first extended to American settings* and then 
to the Phi^ppines. ^The results of the American' studies reaffirmed the 
findings of the Montreal, study. Three language learning environments 
were exaAined in the United States to determine if correlations estab- 
lished^in the Montreal setting were valid when extended to, other settings 
The three groups investigated in the United States all consisted of 
Americans learning French at the secondary level. Two pf the groups were 
bicultural shoving tome degree of bilingualism, as well, ^ut in a non- 
standard dialect of French. The settings were Maine and Louisiana where 
there are substantial populations of French-Americans. The third group 
was a typical sample of American youth residing in a metropolitan area 
who were exposed to French for the first time in secondary school. 
Measures of proficiency were obtained in >oth French and English. 

Again, the attitude of the language learners toward the French ethno- 
llnguistic group and toward the Atoerlcan way of life influenced their 
linguistic progress in both French and English. Students who are highly^ 
ethnocentric and hostile toward second language, cul^t^re made virtually 
no progress in acquiring any aspects of the second or foreign language. 
Such students seem unwilling to adjust their own, response systems to^ as- 
similate a new linguistic outlook. The ^earner, to be successful In 
tKcse settings must be wiling to identifyi with members of the other - 
ethno linguist 4^ group. However,, it was found that strong ethnocentric 
attitudes wfcre no guarantee of achievement in one's own native language. 
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A ^^rong pro-American outlook did not assure proficiency in*Et)gli8h. 
In examining the French-Americans ^ it was the'students who vere most 
comfo^rtable with, both parts of their cultural and linguistic heritage 
who w^re best prepared psychologically to become fjall bilinguals. 

These findings, are important in e'valuating the position oflingiUstic 
minori.ty. groups in our country* Often the native culture and mother- 
tongue ar^ suppressed in hipes that the children will adapt more* easily 
to the Ame^Jrican way of life. However, it seems that the minority stu- - 
•dents who will be most successful come from envlronrwits where both 
cultures are xelevated to positions of importance. It does not appear 
that a minoriM^ group's feelings of alienation can be eliminated by 
^ suppressing one of the two competing cultures. The American studies re- 
vealed that French-American adolescents -who exhibited a strong prefer- 
ence for either \he American or the French way of life, were linguistical- 
ly deficient in one of 'tfie two languages; Many displayed an , inadequacy 
In both languages.^ Gardner and Lambert conclude that a positive bilin- 
gual /bicultural appt^oach in eiucatlon will contribute most in assisting 
ethnic Iwinorities to\ develop within an American setting. 

\ <i 

The study was extended to a Philippine context \^here the second 
language being acquir^fi was one of a dominant culture whose acquisition 
was essential for advartceroent within the society. The second language 
being studied was English. It rarely functioned las a home language, 
but was the medium of instruction in the school System. Survival in the 
Philippine society beyonJ va n^re subsistence existence depended crucially 
on. the acquisition of .Ehglkh. In this setting, Gardner and Lambert 
found that the type of motivation 'which correlated most highly with 
achievement In English was ar\ instrumental orientation, though an inte- 
grative disposition showed positive correlative as well. Gardner and 
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Lambert realized that whexj tliere Is an urgency In the, need to acquire the 
second language » as is the case in the Philippines and with ethnic' minori- 
ties in our country, an instnimental, as veil as an integrative orienta- 
tion nust be cultivated. Th« Philippine study revealed that students 
fro« families with a strong" di8positi9n to ci£hcr the filipino or the 
ABericmn culture, to the exclusion of the other group perform most poorly 
in both their vernacular and in English^. Minority groups or nationalities 
who import another "Itngufge need not develop, an integrative Identification 
with the dominant group. This disposition was necessary only when the ^ 
language being learned was not one that is necessary to survival. A re- 
cognition of the need to acquire \he dominant language, that isf ait, in- 
strumental orientation, coupled with an absence of strong negative feel- 
ings toward the dominant culture to guarantee progress in learning the 
second language. A bilingiial/bicultura]^ achool setting where the teachers 
are members of one^s own culture group an<) who can instill a feeling of 
pride and confidence in the minority linguistic and cultural identity 
while at the same time offering quality instruction in the dominant lang-^_ 

uage may be the b^st guarantee of developing successful bilinguals. 

I 

Many of the hostilities minorities have e^dilbited toward the dominant 
Culture result from the condescending and prejudioial ^attitudes the dom- 
inant culture expresses toward their ethnic groups, until these negative 
attitudes are eradicated from our society, the minorities will always be 

^hampered in their attempts to develop a comfortable place within our 

» 

sy«tejp* Therefore, it is essential that the schools pay particular atten- 
tion t^ developing an appreciation oi^ the minority culture among members 
of the dominant culture as well as among^members of the minority ethnic 
groups. More teachers who are members. of the ewfinic m*tporiti€?S are needed 
to assist in developing new attitudes toward the minority culture. 'Vhese 
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t6achers are especially Important as mbdels for the minority groups. It 
Isajiot as Important that the teachers, be fully bilingual as it is that 
. they be able to identify yitW the students and instil^ in them feelings 
of pride toward their culture and a desire to learn the language of the 
'dominant culture* 

The Philippine and American studies showed us that different atti- 
tudes are factors in aucce&s »wtien, the language being learned is* that of 
the dominant culture rather than of a minority culture. However, in both 
si'tuatlqns, an absence of strong ethnocentric feelings and hostility tp- 
ward the second language culture is required. The successful, learners 
in all cases were the ones who'expresscd positive feelings toward the 
other culture, and ii we are able to cultivate such attitudes in our 
students, as welf as Instilling a pride in their national identity, we 
.will aid them in becoming better language learners. » 

- ■ \ - ■ 
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A Coonunlty Focus for Adult Basic Education 
\ . I 
M ' David Harrison* 

f- 

In ^British Columbia, we are s'tlll neophytes In the community college 
oovenent (Malasplna opened In 1969) ; and while courses and programs Ixf 
Adult Basic Education have been around 'In this area for a longet tine, 
thSy are only recently being tiken under the wing of the conouoity col- 
leges. The Malasplna College basic skills program has some element* In 
It which I expect wljl be very familiar to you--8uch as the GBD and ESL 
but also, I hope, has other elements, in particular our Downtcw^Study ^ 
Centre , which puts some old -Ideas together In * new wayv * y 

f * * • / 

Malasplna. College Itself opened In 1969, offering a core curriculum* 

of first and second year transfer degree courses plus a few one or two 

year business and technology progracs. It was not until ^74 that two 

otber educational loetltutlons—^ provincial vocational training school 

and/the continuing (adult) education division of the school boards — 

were brought together to form what is now a comprehensive cotaaunlty col-, 

lege with about 1500 full tlite students. Both the ^catlonal school and 

the continuing education division had existed successfully In the commun- 

Ity befcore the arrival of the college. Each had >aev&loped Its own tal^' 

of basic skills courses to meet loc^il appetites s When thcjrfe^varlo^^t^rts 

of the college came together two years ago, and I was.'.aprpol^e<l Ba||^^^ 

Skills Coordinator, we seemed to have two major oi)tlQns: ^ ; " | 

1. Detach and De>ylop all those courses and servlceJ that * 

' could be considered 'basic skills'. The logical loutcocje 

of this oPt^ would probably be to become a separate and 



*DirectoF» Downtown Study Centre, Malasplna^ College, Nanalmp, B. C. 
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possibly, isolated departtsent of the college. It might 
have its ovm adainistrator-chainoan , its ovn budget and 
its 'own identity. 
2. Integrate the •various courses and services into a loose 
^ * 'federation' of courses, scrvixrcs jand people. Such a 
/ federation would have — perhaps like Canada — a unifying 
principle* In this case, the cotaaon aim is to meet 
the developmental needs of all students in the field of 
basic skills improvcacnt . tt would have an inter- 
departmental coordinator, a small budget for 'central' 
services, and would allow the various elements of the 
program to have rather different identities and etsphases. 
Well, you may already "have anticij)ated that^we chos^ the a^econd opt- 
tion, and it seems to be working* Perhaps the way our ,fe^ e ration works 
will become clearer as I go ij\tO some specifics.'^* 

The first element in the overall Basic Skills Program is th^ BTSD 
(Basic Training for Skills Dev^opment), a full-^time academic upgrading 
program in vocad^al division. Its features are: 

* Full-time 6 x 5 -x 5 (6 hrs./day), 5 days/week^ up to 5 

\ mpnthfe) - - x ^ 

* ' * \ 

- ' * Math, Science and English upgrading with emphasis on needs 

for adults (17+)' preparing for vocational training or jobs. • 

* Certification at Grade 8, 10 or .12^,equivalency. 

' * Montiviy» continuous intake for fee-payers and'^Manp'oyer- 
sponsoi:e^ students. 

** Full-time instructors on the cocc caiqpus at Nanaimo, with 
part-time contract instructors for short-term BTSD in 
branch campuses. • 
4 Ihe second element is the College FotA\dation program, which provides 
a wide range of 'college-level' developmental^ courses to student^^who are 
enrolled' in trJansfer^^- college diploma programs. The main /features of 
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this version of the 'college prep* plan are: 

* .Full-time (non-transfer <:redlts , apply toward any college, 

diplooa) 

OR part-time, either as supplement to an existing course 
of studies such as a degree program, or as prefparation 
for work at that level 

* Courses offered through the academic departments of the 
college using regular department faculty and budget 

* Examples: Writing Skills Improvement, Developoentatf * i 
Reading, Study Skills, Introduction to Social Science, 
Introductory College Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. r 

* S tatting dates in September and January. 

* 

The third element is also presently aligned to the college-level 
student. It is the Study Skills Centre , which provides a range of one- 
to-<5n^ tutorials, 'how to study' materials and skills mini-courses to 
students who may not be able, ready or .willing to study in a, full-time 
upgrading program such as 3TSD, nor to benefit from th^ College Founda- , 
tion work. The courses we offer under Continuing Education thus inclu^fe: 

' * GED Refresher in Math and English ' T " 

* English as a Second Language - at Basic and' Intenaedirftc 
levels • . * . 

• * Secondary School Completion (such as Math 11-1?, English 12) 

* Metric System 

*v and this year in one comcaunity ,only as* a trial run'> th^ 
Downtown Study Center * It is hoped to adapt the St\jdy - 
Centre model eventually to the otheY bran(ih campus com*;/ 
^ otmitlrfg. ' ' . ' ' 

Two other people work across division linerf. * They are Xlie, Basic Skills 
Advisor (a paraprofessional) and th« Basic Ski'lls Co-ordinator. They 
$aslc Skil/ls Advisor's job, jessencially , is to provide information And 
guidance to ^he hundreds of people who start with tjie simple question 
'How do I upgrade my education?' She l)/lps the 'people takis an frfWntory 
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of -their current level of education, look ahead to longer-term goals, 

anbltloos and even fantasies, and helps thea define the alternative ways 

to proceed. Clearly, she works very closely with resource people in 

aany other sectors o'f xhe cozzaunlty Including college counsellors, aan- 

pc%rer«covDsellor8, social workers and college faculty. 

* r. 

The iob.^f the Basic Skills Co-ordlnator Is to link together these 
Instructional systfa In order to provide the right kind 
skills education, at the right tine, in the. "best oedlun, 
to any student '^n the college cooEsunity. ' • 

So much for the stnjcture. I wbuld like to change tfte esphasis now 

as I describe the Bowntown Study Centre' from the perspective of the 'less 

educated* Mylt IVi tha, connmnlty. 
♦ ' 

A-.profile of the Greater 'Nanalmo population 'over 15 and out of school 
showed that in 1971, about* 5.4Z of the 31,850 had an education of lesal 
than grade 5, an additional 23, IZ had grade 5-8 education, and a further 
23. 8Z had grade 10. Many of these people left school 15 or 20 years ago, 
when employers were nbt so fus^y about whether you had gi^ade 10 or 12 be- 
fore letting yOu wlthih interview distance of a job. This group also in- 
eludes mapy adults who are: 

* Employed and not available for full-time study. 

* People like lo^glhg, fishing, hotel and-^hospltal workers 
\ who live their lives on a rotating shiTt basis and are 

unable to attend conventional classes meeting at regular 
^ times. 

* Temporarily 'unemployed, through seasonal work*,, or strikes 
or lockouts (for We are also a heavily unionized town). 

* , People on long 'waiting lists' at Manpower or vocational, 

sch^cfl, waiting for up to a year for vocational 'training 
coi^ses. ^ 

* Thpse with a p*hysical handicap -^hat ke^ps them off work, 
.but v^ho are available for study. 
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* People who ar^ afraid of approaching anything that looks 

' like a college.*. or another social agency that looks like 

another social agency. v . * 

* Woaen, encouraged perhaps by the spirit and afterglow of 

' Intematlonkl floopn^s Tear, but discouraged by feelings ^of » 
Inadequacy about theneelves - '15 years 6ut of school and 
then only a grade 9 6r 10. - _ ' 

So many of these pepole, we felt, would take advantage of a place . 
where they ceiild, AT ANY TM OY THE YEAR: " * , 

' * get Information and advice on how tp upgrade thclf basic 
•education 

* ^establish what ^ they need in basic education cY^dehtlalS 
'or skills ' . . * ♦ 

* start on a course of part-^ioe s'tudy within a week • 

* study at their onxi' level tod at. their own pace 

* fit in, study times by morning, afternoon or evening 
shifts, ,to correspond wltfi their own weekly life schedules 

* ;start and quit whoa they \Jant and return when tfifey need • 

us again \ ' . 

" To try and cater to «ome of these people and to answer sooie of their 
needs, we opened our Downtown Study Centre— irtlth two^more instructors . ' 
and an advis6r, two classrooms and an in format ion- recfeptjoh area. We 
♦Jljave presently 75 j^art-time students; 

vhk^ate ouif shopping mall with ? amokc shop and a pet store, with 
people vhi^ell vacuina cleaners or Hammopd organs, with a Bible bookstore 
and a pizza >S^our; and t?Rere*s a laundromat where you can throw you*t 
clothes in the d^^^ while you come upstairs and put ^o\xx head in the 
think tank« 

Our attitude Is that theS^urse^ belong to the Student's, so we feel 
frco to adapt them in any way weNi^n, to what our Adult students tell .us 
they need. Yes, it i^ difficult e np to o/^ promise of letting 
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people go thc^r ovn pace: and to have 9 or 10 people all at different 
levels in the same classroom. But the- one- room schoolhouse was no picnic 
either, and it seems that, it may rrbt be such a b^d model after all for 
this kind of learning. ' ' ' 

But what of the adult student who ^tiU can't get into the Centre 
(thorough physical haifdicap, or baby-sitter problems) or who isn't even 
yet ready, for a class at all ^n a public place >(like the adult non-reader 
who's hidden his secret all these years), or the shift-worker off the ferry 
boat who needs ESL conversation practice on aft^mo.oos this week, and 
fcomings next |Weck? For these students , we use three 'comnumity tutors' 
^ who become our outreach workers* Employed at lowly wages on a 6-Qonth 
grant, they have a case load of about 20 Students. 

In a further outreach movement, we are training a small volunteer 

army of tutors to take Courses to people. Somewhat along the lines of the 

• * 
adult literacy caiQpaign now organized in Britain by the British Associa- 
tion of Settlements, anrd using tftfe slm^ie, basic materials approach of 
the Literacy Volunteers of Aoeticat w^^aVe put together a community 
literacy, program. The Centre provides^ fox initial contact and assess- 
ment of students, a remedial reading instructor provides training work- 
" "shops,* ^1 literacy co-ordlnator ijiatches students and tutors, and the Centre 
p];ovides resource material and continuity. 

The program is in its early days* We have much to learn from others 
In the Northwest and elsewhere who have had programs such as these going 
on for some. time and coold vam perhaps of some of the possible pit- 
falls. 

To siioiaatlze a lit trie about the Downtowp Study Centre: Just yhat is 
unique about it? I feel it is, fdr our' commur^ity , a unique^cus^for 
Adult Basic Education. Under the Same roof— and not an ivy-covered insti- 
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tutional one — a person can drop in and find information, assessment, ad 
vice,* referrals — and a coursfe that starts next Monday* 

I wish to conclude with ,some concerns that we are dealing with at 
the presenf time: , • ' 

* 1» How do we cojQtinue to let the public know we're here? 

2» How do we let the referral agencies know wh'at we're trying to 

dcv? 

3. How do ^measure otrr success — or failure? 

4»» Can.w^ really individualize courses, yet^at the same time • 
provide* for group learning and human interaction? 

5» Materials: how can we l^eep costs dovn and humanity hi^? 

6» Do we really have to invent the wheel? Arcn'^ there some 
published materials that really work for thfe adult— or do 
* -we have to keep writ;ing and taping our own? 

?• How long will our retreads la^t? If we've failed the adult 
student again, will this be the last. time? 

8. Isn't ABE more than theOR's^ What about Cife Skills, Con- 
sumer Education," Interu^rsonal Conmunication and Philosophy 
for (or by.) Longshoremen? 

9. So we can train a volunteer army — but how effe(;tive will be . 
their teaching; and are we using them because it's, the best 

• idea — or because they're so cheap? n 

10. If Downtown Study Centre works, how about smaly conmunity 
Village or Neighborhood StC^y Centres? 
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EXODUS 

. * At the end of the Viet Nau conflict, many Americans sighed with xe- 
lief. Then people fro.o all levels of Ainerican life centered their atten- 
tion on the fates^ of the South Vietnainese who had been our conradc»-in- 
arms. On their par-t, the Vietnamese envisioned a life of hard bondage 
and rigoroiis service to a Communist regime. This bitter life contipasted 
starkly with the taley of bright freedom in*thc'Unitcd States told by 
-departing GI's. Th^ choice was clear: many Vietnamese left the country. 

Back in America» religious groups > volunteer, agencies , and strong- 
willed individuals began the task of receiving the waves of refugees who 
were arriving by the thousands. This effort was the beginning of a long- 
term American commitment to the resettlement of South East Asian refugees. 

RESETTLEMENT 

Two days after the U.S. troop pullout> the first family of refugees 
arrived in Clark County. Others destined for resettlement in the same 
area were detained at resettlement camps, while *8 till others were flound- 
ering at sea otf the coast of Viet Naoi waiting for death or salvation. 

* By early summer, over 4, 000 'refugees were lt)cated in the State of 
Washington (according to the Department of Emergency Services* Interagency 

*Dlrector of Southeast Asian Program, Clark College, Vancouver, Washlagton, 
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Task Force.) Of these,. 1,500 cduld be ld6nllfled by address, wKlch . 
left more than 1,900 Idfentlfied only by county and 600 or more with 
their residence unknown. Add to these figures the untabulatcd number 
of refugees who were migrating to Washington fcom other states, aad 
you'll begin to comprehend the scope of a natlotn/lde problem on a 
statewide level. 



COMPLICATIONS 

Almost' Imnvedlately , other problems b^gan to crop up. Most of th^se 

problems had l>6en predicted by government officials who said they were 

already acting upon them. However, the wheels of government turn slowly. 

Recognizing the scope of the Vietnamese problems to ctfoe. Representative 

Hal Zimnerman wrote this letter to the governor of Washington:' 

' "I have repeatedly requested some kind of cojislderatlon 
for this pr6blAi solution. So far, I liave been legs thah * ^ 
Impressed with burcAucratic means of dealing with what has * ' 
to be considered a. crisis of a specialized han^lcat>, namely*. 
Inability to deal In the language of this ^country* Thes^^ 
* people want to remove themselves from public assistance*? 

and want to Ijtcome part of the culture on their own. Wfe keep 
frustrating them by our Inability, through government or any 
^'ther means^, to solve the problem." yi 

Whjle the government officials were contemplating actfon, refugees 
were arriving In Clark pounty. Sponsors, churchgroups* an^ other^ ageades 
responsible for their welfare gradually became aware of th^ tremendous 
difficulty the Vietnamese- people lic^d "by sharing and exp^^rlenclng thcfr 
problems. , They found that *our agenda were slijiply no(. established to 
meet the* Vietnamese needs. Our rules ajid regfrlatlojis tfd noC^ always apply 
to someone who cannot use the language^ •For example, how d^es one get a 
job or* apply for welfare when he cannot speak, read, wiflte English? 
••HoW does he apply for a 4r4ver*s ftcenstf when ha muht take a complex 
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test requiring extensive Englisfi and the understanding of complex concepts? 
Whose car does he use to learn to drive on the American highways? How 
does he learn English when there are neither English programs set up to* 
cope with his problems, nor even books published \d)ich migl\t facilitate 
the teaching of English by individuals? How does he find a house to live 
in? Where does he go for medical and dental help? With these problems 
heaped on their backs, two-hundred seventy-five Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
and Laotian refugees had arrived at Clark College by September 1, 1975. 

Clark College encountered the refugee problem during Fall^uarter 
registration. ' Twenty-five Vietnamese and Cambodian students tried to 
register for regular pollege classes* BecausQ they could neither read, 
yrite, speak nor undiBrstand Engli§)ii there was no way that they could 
fill out the t(ecessary forms or cotoplete the complicated registration 
. process.* The result was both humorous and frustrating* The registration 
staff could not even tell them tq de^ay registration until there was an 
interpVetor. Twenty or so students stood 'in registration lines for an 
entire day. ♦ • ^ 

After^ considering the student's nejpds, the Clark College administra- 
tion decided to create a special program for the refugees. No tuition 
would be Required for the program, which would entail intensive English 
and acculXuration.^ Since there were no state or federal funds available 
for such a p^rogram, the ESL and Adult Baste Education budgets were tapped 
for enough money* to pay a skeleton staff. A director and teacher werc^ , ^ 
hired, ^d the program started. * 

' • V • . \ 

To provide; for the needs, of the -refugees, the program hai to be both 
flexible and practical. The new Clark College staff, created a pyrogram . 
whi/:h would serve the Vietnamese community in two areas. Firstjthere ' 
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would be an intensive English program .designed to teach thfe basic ele- 
9 ments of speaking, ^reading, writing and thinking in English as quickly 
as possible. Second, there would be an arei of cultural itipact which 
would attempt to teach the Vietnamese how American institutions function* 
ed, and how to cope wtth them. 

A philosophy gradually grew from Che Clark College Southeast Asian. 

Program which is stated as follows: 

The purpose of the Southeast Asian EducaticrtTa^ Program 
^ . at Clark dbllege is to teach the Vietnamese people in the% 

^^spl^r^ County area the English language and communication 
• skills necessary to function effectively within the society, 
to acquaint them with American values and customs, and to 
familiarize t^em with our social and economic processes so 
that thejl^tan lead productive lives and contribiAe their 
talents ^o our commxmity. To initiate these studentS into**^ 
the American society within such a wide spectrum as quickly 
and smoothly as possible, we have developed an intensive 
programfwhich encompasses their communicative and cultural 
needs. This ptk)gram, of course, requires financial support, 
resource materials, and a competent staff* We hope that 
' 3tate and federal funds are forthcoming so that we might 
continue this program as long as thete is a Vietnamese re- 
sett.lement problem. Our classes will meet six hours a day» 
five days a weeK and offer the following subjects: 
» ' 
Intensi\^ English Cultural Impact 

Listening English * American Institutions 

Speaking English Institutional Function 

Writing English Survival Skills 

Reading English Economic Procedures 

' American Social Structures 

, American Social Custoito 

^ ) . • ' 

To alert .the Southeast Asian community that Clark College was now going 

** to offer a special program for refugees, we sent a copy' of the following 

letter to every Southeast Asian^^^ily in Clark County. Since many of 

them could neither speak nor read English, we had it^ translated into 
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Vietnamese. ^ 

ClarS^ College Is offering an Intensive language and orienta- 
tion class especially for Vietnamese students who «re new to* the 
United States. The class will meet from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday beginning September 29. There will be class- 
es In writing » Speaking and reading English as well as classes In 
American history and culture designed to help make the transition 
from the Vietnamese way of life to the American way of l ife eas ier. 
All Vietnamese students who are^ Interested In this program should 
'contact the teacher, ^oren poegdke at the Learning Centejr, Clark 
College, Vancouver, WA. 98663. Phone 69A-6521, Ext. 353. 

.Thank you. ^ 



^ ' , Sincerely, 

Soren Roegdke " 
Instructor 

STAFF 

Because of our very limited funds, we designed the teaching assign- 
ments to encompass at least three separate language levels for six hours 
a day. Thls\ was necessary if we were to be effective in our classes. We 
knew that some of our students would be professional people with a^nowledge 
of some English and French, and we kn^w from our registration experience 
that some would be illit^rat^ in all languages. The problem, of course, 
was how to handle at least thirty diversified students in three separate 
classes for six hours a day. At this time our staff consisted of one 
Instructor, who doubled as director, hired for four hours a day, and a. 
second instructor hired for two hours. This was all the budget could 
afford. The answer, obvlofusly was the Clark College Tutorljn^ Program^ 
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TUTORING 

* Fall Quarter 197A, Annette Lanbson, Director of the Learning Center 
at Clark College, began a tutoring program for those students who needed 
help In a specific subject area or a clas^. To participate in this program 
each student was required to tutor one student, or several, twenty liours. 
m quarter for each unit of credit in Tutoring 285, This credit was trans- 
ferable and efOUed within the vocational or academic area iti^which. each 
student tutored. For instance, if a student tutored math for forty hours 
during the quarter, he' received t wo hours of transfex*ablc. credit in >Uth 
285. ^ To qualify for tutoring,, a student had to get a »recommcndation from 
a facility member who knew the tutor's competence in his subject matter 
area and who knew the student was dependable. The student, was also re- 
quired to keep -a written journal which provided a record of significant 
tutoring experiences jjpiLsubject matter for the tutoring seminars. 

During each- quarter tutors were required to attend nine seminars 

or nine training -sessions with the outside agency in which they were 
» • 

Stutoring^uch as 'the Vancouver gifted students program or the Vancouver ^ 
alternative school. The significant fact about this tutoring program 
was that none of the tutors were paid for their services. # ' ' - 

From its conception one year ago, the tutoring^program has grown 
into an elite corps of one hundred four tutors who served Clark College 
students, the Vancouver Public School system, and other outside agencies 
over eighteen hundred hours a quarter. Of course, this thriving program, 
was ready-made to serve the sixty- foui; refugees who were to enroll in ^he 
Clark College Southeast Asian Program. , ^ 

After meeting with Annette during our first week of classes (by this 
time wc~had enrolled thirty-five students) ^ we completed our staffing 
nee$l8 for the quarter. Greg Lynn^ who was working on a special education 
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project at Western Washington State College was assigned to us as our 
thlVd Instructor for which he would receive twelve hour^co liege credit* 
Brooks Jenkins* a wrltier and reference librarian at Clark* offered ^o 
teach one. hour five days a week for the experience* and the remainder of 

'the gaps in our schedule were filled with thirty-seven volunteer students 
from. the tutoring program. -^Ith this staff we began our classes, which 
before the end of the (Quarter* numbered sixty- four students* At the end ^ 
of the quarter we had completed three months of Intensive education* 

> serving; this number of students* on a total budget of $4*478*00* 

Our sixty-four students were* Indeed* ta diversified lot* They ranged 
Iti^age from el^teea to sixty -nine and In language ability from total Ih- 
literacy In all languages to hl^ literacy In several languages* the e?^- 
ceptlon being English* To add to this codiplexity* we made our program an' 
open dooT policy which accepted students from all cultures* We 'Eventual- 
ly ended up with a class consisting of Vietnamese* Cambodians* LaodAns^ 

Portugese* Persian* Spanish* Danish* '{Corean* and Chinese* With the ex- 

*. S 

ception of. the Vietnamese* Cambodians* and Laotians, however* Jthe other, 
cultures were represented by one octwo students * Profesfeionally we 
had students from every walk of life: a destroyer captain and three of * 
his officers* an obstetrician* a French teacher^ a phatmacist* a contrac- 
tor* a public official* a gbldsmlth* a carpenter* and housewives were ' *^ 
numbered among our students*! \ ^ 

MATERIALS ' i " , \ 

Since we had no budget* we could buy no books* or othW learning 
materials. So* we began our lessons on penmanship paper borrowed from 
the^ Learning Resource Center and a set idioms, flasl\ carli^, an4. mlmeo- 
Si>aphed exercites^ copie<) from a diverse supply of gramma!^ bobks* composi- 
tion books* 'and assorted literature and poetry books* Throughout the 
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quarter this odd assortxaent ot textbookrs,| together with borrowed E?S.L. 
materials from the night program, ard a great deal of imagination and 
resourcefulness by our staff and tutors , j furnished us with home-»ade 
exercises enough to carry on ojar programji The beginning students, taught 
entirely by tutors, b^gan by learning tc^i' write and pronounce thg alpha- 
bet, the Intermediate group began with phonics, pronunciation exercises, 
and pattern sentences. The top group b<tgan with common idioms , I grammar 
Exercises, )(|nd reading ^tapes from the d<;vel<^pmental education program, 
^ince ve jhad no testing materials, we decided where our students were 
within our wid^languaj^e spectrum by usilng the trial and error method. 
If an e:^arcise uorked, we knew we were successful: if it was too dif- 
ficult, we shared our ideas with the nex(: group up. Of course, we kept 
a file of all our lessons and/)y the end! of the quarter we had developed 
a-illbrary of caate rials borrowed from othir sources and original materials 
created b^ the staff and tutors. These itaterials were on hand to l^egln 
our pronto winter quarter. 

To consolidate our materials and share our ideas dtfiring the ^uai^^er, 
we held staff meetings once a week. ^ flere, we shared ouf: successes and 
.failures and coordinated th^staff so that we were con,trlnually keeping 
track oi ourselves atlf^ our materials. At the same time ve/S!ete rctr^^rcr 
ing each^new ^xerclse several times by passing our lessoxw from tutor 



to tutor, tea 



^er 



to. tutor, or tutor to teapher. Out of/ necessity the 



theme for our bethods was madness, flexibility and ^dadjustment. 

CULTURAL I>gXC1^TERIALS 

/ To begin* the cultural portion of our program, we drew up a target 
sVAll Horksheet in wh^ch we *1 is ted the areas necessary for the students 
to survive in an alien country. Once we had our target areas, we set 
about Che task Qf teaching the Vietnamese the living skills that are 
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necessary for survlva,! and advanceoent In Aioerlca. Ovt a slnple level! 
the refugees fiad to learn* how to r^de the bus» hovT^ use the t^lphone, 
how to deai with oohey and banking, and how to get nedical and dent^ 
care. On a taore Coaplex level, the refugees had to attaft the li.censps 
and ce rt if lei t ion necessary for sodc jobs. For examplle, "teaosters** in 
Victnaa were required different types o| driver'^ licenses'* than those, 
issued in the United ^^a'tes. cS^a&tologtsts in Victnin could practice 
without a license. . Further, ^ur student^ he'd to obtain drivers' licenses 
so that they could make job contacts* Bus sy^tcnis are inadequate it^' 
Clark dounty^for^ t\e type of travel necessary t^ fine a job. 



i 

The final part of our 'cultural impacq program 



an orientation to 



etq)loy»ent skills and occupations. The refugees who lhad taarketatle skills 

^ ' * f 1 ^ ' • \ • . 

had to prepare themselves for interviews, for filling out applications , 

for writing job resumes » and sbr coa]^tii|g with o£her potential wrkers 



for jobs. 



They also had to cope w^th the laore abstract eto^loyiD^nt <probl£D3. 
Some e^loyers are ^luctant^to hire aliens* because they c^n't spe^ 



Engli«1 W veTf^And because 
ciaplx)yers who will t<y ''t 




je they are 'foreign. ** Also, there viW.1 be some 
t4:^''to e;>cploit tne refugees* The with a lar^e 
family who has no skill^vj^y have to\sertle for a low level job witn low 
wages until he can develop a better skill. However, ^the man ^o waa an 
accountant for ten years in Saigon, dojas not want to wash di8h\»s or b,fe 
^>a twenty-four hour domestic. In shoVt , we hsd to teach tti^^Ametlcan^ 
system as quickly as possible so that weKh the program ended there would 
be some inderstanding and some opportunity for our students to find jobs 
^and begin supporting their families adequately without assistance from 
welfare. • ^ <* 
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To begin our cultural iQpact progran,* we incrluded in our language 
lessons every cultural e^enent about 9«ir sQcl^ty that we could devise 

vlthin a*practfcal context. Additlohal-' 
ous profusions and prograsi to acqiiaint 
the Institutions they represented. 



so that we were teaching English 
ly» we Invited speakers froo varl 
the students with their J^bs dn i 

CONCLUSION 

At the end of two quarters 
with \x.^ United budget and tut 
goals: 

Intensive English ^ 



a. Refugees taet dive days a wei k for i?*^ruc 



English: pronunciation, 



rk 4 



the Clark College Southeast Asian program, 



c|r sCaff 



accoDpllshed the follcvlng 



learn sprfcen 



rlsea 



ucture, 




d. 



Trained ESL tutors conprlsed of Clark /t<\^g^ students >od 
comau^lty vo^onteers worked Indlvldu^ly and collectively yith 
refugees both ln*the English class^ and outside th^ cfasbrooQ 
4t the discretion of the studen>^d tutor. 

Language master tapes, cassitte tape -players, video ^ta^ 
other oedla were employed /o supplement regular Instn*^ 
methods. ^ y 

Basic reading and writing sklll^s iising the Laubach methcte were 
taught by staff ^d trained tutors to prepare students ^♦r / 
regular college courses and further studies In de^velopmet^tlaT 
reading and writing courses. 



\ 



Cultural Impact 
a. 



Instructors, tutors \and outside professional people taugHt 
basic living skills t\ facilitate the snrvlval of the refugee^ 
in\the U.S. These wert taught within d framcw6rk of baslct &ig- 
IJlsh skills as well as Using forms, kits, and rella from attual 
agencies such as banks, employment offices, health offices^ land 
welfXr^ offices. , ^ 
Tutors working in the actual neighborhoods of the -^refugees help- 
ed then to practice living skills. For example* they taught^^the 
families how to r^ad food Items in the local pap^ and how.to\^ 
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select thp jsale items. They taught then to drive so they could 
furnish* their ovn transportation to the stores, and they oaught < 
thjtn hov t;o use their oo^ey in paying for groceries and other 
' sfervlces. . , . > 

The tutora^^^ other staff taught then American culture ^d 
customs by shaxing in holiday projects such as Halloveery, 
Thanksgiving^ ^(nd Christmas celebrations. 



I- 



How, frowevfer*, after two quarters of intensive English and Accultura- 
tion* many of ogr students f^l they are ready to train for a particular 
vocation. 'To meet these* needs, we have redesigned our course to meet 
fivq days a week for severe hpurs a day* The students will study inten- 
^stv^^nglish within the context of ^ob preparation/ for two hours a day. 
One hour will be spent in a special \clas8 cntitleq "job-getting orienta- 
tiOQ," which will be taught by our counsel ing department at Clark and 
finally, the Bjrudeftts will "spend four hours a 'day actually working in 
particular/^vocational areas or Vlth pbrospective eoployers\ This quarter 
of on-tb)i^job traihlng is necessary t6 give the student a more practical, 
pcysontl goal, for \^Hch he can-i/ork. *In short, the student will be more 
oo^vated tp learn English reXa 



\ 



\ 



liivated tp learn English related to his vocation than English in gener- 



al. 



he vocati^al interests for our students are as follows: 



Accounting ^ 
Businesl} 
Carpentry 
Data Processing 
Electrical 
Factory Work 



3iig 



Hotel W^k 
Jewelry 
Hachlfiej Shop 
Management 
Mechanics 
Nursing . 



Photography 
Railroad Work 
Secretarial Work 
Surveying 
Welding 



This list, if nfecessary, will be altered to' suit the needs of our 
students, for the willingness to change— with all the risks involved— 
has bcjen the key ingredient to the success of our program. We feel that 
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Si^ren Roegdke ' 
Greg Lynn 



/ 



oiitakes t^^change^ » suciesies, failures, and needs are all necessary to 
our curriculu:?. . For to retaaln static or to ^settle on ^ single nethod 
Is to neglect the developing student. Education to be effective zaust 
be as dynanlc as the Individual who is being edt^ated. 
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We know that a chicken ca^ "learn" to ring a. bell if we reward it. 
with a kernel of com. We know that a dog will "learn" to shake hands, 
if we reinforce that behavior with food or perhaps, a pat and a positive 

student will team tx> identify an 



udent 
Jrecite'a poeai if 



poeai if we reinpforce his 
also a saile. The definition of 



cocaent. We^ixnow, similarly, tha't a 
introductory adverbial clause bJ^^to* 
behavior with a good, grade ^d ma^be 

I "learning" that I an applying here 1^ thi|: learning, is a chebge in he- 
avier. Before the learning took place, the individual was not ab-le to 
^x^^tt a certain behavi|0»»s Afterward, the animal or the^«tud^t is able 
to manifest' Chat behavior; therefore, he^Kas Zeamed./ 

You night object: If's, nat that sicpLt; there ife a/lot oore^ involv- 
ed in huaan learning than that. For exanpde, hoinan learning wouldVn- 

volvejwrlting adverbial clauses prQperl>y; it would inply analyzing the 

' i 

content of the poem, and pe/Jhaps making a judgiaent of its literary merit. 
So> Chen, -the concept "learning," when applied to humans, implies consider- 
ably more than a change In behavior. 

But let me return Co my chicken and <fog example for a moment. Is 
the chicken who can ring the bell for kernels ^of com a **better" chicken 

. for the learning** Is the dog a more "complete, more self-fulfilled dog?" 

\0oes he relate Co the world any dlfferencly than before? I would maintain 
WW he may even be less of a dog or a chicken than he was before he learn 
ed^o shake hands or rfng the bell. 

^^nd what «of chp person who can now identify and use adverbial clauses 

who caf now analyze and evaluate Che meaning of a poem? Is he now more 
t 
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"human?" Is he a "better" person;. Is he laore complete, more self-ful- 
filled? Does he relate to *the world any differently tttan he did bef9re? ^ 
In many cases, he is not. In all too man/ instances he has only chanfe^d^ 
his behavior. Just like the chicken and the <3og. . ' * 

What Is the capltpl of Paraguay? When was the Treaty of Utrecht signed? 
Do you stin remember bhe distance to the moon? V<^u u^ed to know. 

But where is It tii^? If you have* lost it, I coii^end It is because Jt 
was never really learned f becaxise really, when. you ver^ dealing with it, 
it didn't make any difference to you. And since it didf^'t make, any dlf-* 
ference zo you, it didn't cpke/ai^ difference In you — ind4.de you. If ' 
teaming co use an adverbial c^Iau^e or analyze a poem does make a differ- 
ence, it is tioi because you ^te no^ able to ^O/ something you couldn't do 
before. Rather ,^lt Is because you hive been ableNfo make some connection 
betve^ the ficts cognitive processes you Inte^ialized, an4.-your o*^ 
^elf, your own person*, your •"reality »" So, tV&t r^al learning, htman 
learning,* is not a cK^ge in behavior. Ra^b ^r, it is a chang;e in percep- 
tion . It's something that takes place "inside" of human bel^igs. . Here^ 
then, is where V£-Jieill!nj(_wh^n we speak of humanistic approaches to lang- 
uage arts instruction. We must hedin with. .the "inside." ^ _ • ' 



There will always be three elements present in classroom learning: 
the student, the teacher, and the subject ma^^er. « 

Let us look at this "change in perception" idea first from the stand- 
point of the student. He sits in class; he "learns" to identify and use 
adverbial clauses, or how to analyze the imagery in s^ome lines of poetry. 
And he asks himself, tiut probably he -does not ask the teacher, "But what 
docs this have to do with my life? Hew is it related to my needs, and 
aspirations and to my own self?" And if he cannot see hcK; it is, then I 

t . 
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oaintaln that no real learning has taken place here at all— aerely a few 
changes in behavior, aerely the acquisition of inforaation and soae cog- 
ni^ve skills. Xhd perhaps, perhaps he g^s "turned off." 

Students don't get turned off to education; they don't drop out be- 
cMise they yeren't given infonaation; they get pUnty of information. 
ley get turned off because, they can't sec the relevance. And , if the 
iftudent cannot see the relevance, then, I nxist insist, there Is no rcle- 
vance. Real learning, learning which nakes a difference, leatning which 
is a change in perception, involves discovering tacaning, discovering 
meaning televau^i' to the self. Real learning, then, is a deeply \pei^onal 
oatter. To hunanize the language arts experience is to begin by\ seeing 
how things seeta to the student. - ^ ^ 

^ / r • 

The te«cher gives a writing assignoent so that students will'leatn 
clear and logical nodes of c3^J>rtssion. One «tudentl realty loves wri|fing. 
He sees th* 'activity^ as ^-vehicle for creative ^xprission; another sees 
it ^s a tedious gane; a third, perceives the process as a "typical, worth- 
less, stupid EijgUsh assigniacx^t." He hates it. \ 

• • * 

Three different realities, thf«^ 'different, learning exj^eriences: 
love, indifference, hate. Strong eootions. 

Humanistic approaches to language arts Instruction deal with these 
eootions! And when we start dealing with personal meaningfulxiess and 
personal "relevance," when we start dealing with the "inside,*" feeling 
will increase as an event \)e<?t)taes closer to the self. For e^nple, sup- 
pose you and 1 «re standing on the lawn conversing about tarantulas' in a 
far-off countrv. 1 say, "I was just reading of an al^ming increase of 
tarantulas In Texas." (Slight increase of eootion.) Another friend 
Joins as, and savs, "The increase is rtot in Texas, \>\it right ^^re in 

>^ ^ . .48 * * ' 
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Seattle," (Emotions start to pick up) "As a matter o*f fact," 'he says, 
"I just saa one In the lot next <doory (your heart beats faster). "Look 
.out, you're going to step on one"* (as you Jutapi^out of your skln^ . The 
closer and more Important the event tbv^e se^f^ the more emotion is in- 
volved, whether we are dealing with taran£\i^3, or adverbial clauses, or 
^oems, or essay vjirit^ng. The closer. the meaning to the self, the greater' 
.the feeling. , . - . / » 

\ '/ . \ 

So*, feeling and meaning are not unrelated. There can be no thought 



without some attendant feeJing. And if learning is discovering "^efltofjal . 
meaningf ulness , it is going to hav^^ome attendant fe'elihg. The only \ 
thinga/milch arouse no Amotions are things which have no personal rele^baftce . 
You «n only be objective about thingt that don't matter. If it matter^} 



ic matters ♦subjectively. 



,* Thus, from the point of view of the. student, learning involves the 
discovery of meaning relative to the seM. ,The more relevant the meaning 
^is>, the more emotion will be atta^ed to.it. In this ieantlng process, 
thought and fee lijjig cannot be separated. We have, thei/efore, got to deal 
With the student's feelings. 

• • I ' . ^ 

Next, let Is look ^t humanizing learning from the standpoijit of the 
.teacher. >What does the 'teacher need to ^o to humanize the leanrlng ex-> 
perience? Fir9< ^f all. If learning is q change in behavior, teaching is 
merely arranging the contingencies of reinforcement.^ If we only want 
students tDcome to know the c^pitol of Paraguay,' all we must do ^S arrange 
yays to tel^ them, show them, drill them, test them, and grade them. But 
;} if learning is a (fhange in perception, then teaching becomes "facilitat- 
'ing." ^ 

What does it mean to "facilitate" learning? Let me «ive you three 
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short quotes abQut teaching, from the poet-philo«joph^T Khalil GibSan, 

He, expressed it^so<much better than I can: / • • • 

"The teacher, wh6 walks in the shadow of the temple aiaong his 
followers, gives not of hris wisjJom., but rathct^f his faith and 
his lovlngness /* ^\ — ^ 

'The real 'teacher is a real person to and with his , students* Hfe has faith 
in the basic "goodness" of human nature. He is ntot;, a faceless eufcodlioent 
of a system; he iL not a sterile ''tube^Vthrough 'which knowledge is passed. ^ 
WHfen his students miss claps he does nU say, "Ajrlght you'guys, if you 
don't come to class, I^u going Xo give' jrou an 'F'." '^•'Rather the leal 

'*teacherr.says what he ireally feels: "You\know, when you don't come to 
class, I feel pretty unc^t^in: I don't 'khow jlf you're ill, or if the 
co'ursfiwork Is not valuable to ypu. Let's Valk- about it." \ 



Because be .avoids the facade and th^ diask, htudents 



4:ri^t 



him* , And 



becaxise they trust him, the^ are willing* to hazard the uncertainty implic- 
it in growth, it. rtsky thing to leatn. If leiming is a change in 
perception. Bftcause,^ to^perceive 'differently is t» be different, differ- 
ent from how you were before. And it's much picer, much safer to stay the 
same. But it's threat^aing to say, "I don't understand." It's risky to 
say, %\M I see thfe world differently from how 70U see it." It's easier 
to remain ;:he same, following the same patterns and playing the same games 

' With an open teacher , the* student is going to take that risk. It's 
not enough to have an open classroom? we've got a^so to have an opfen 
teacher. The open teacher respopd^^Eo^he student the way he"^,'not the 
wav he would like tlrSt student to b£. * , 

Respond/to the student the way he is. Thia brings me to my -second 
quote: * • 

"No man can reveal to vou ought, but 'that ^ich already lies y 
' \ui\( asleep at the dawning of vour own knowledge. 
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The teacher who "fadlilates lining," reveals to the student what Is 

already there within him. He ts like the sculptor who carves the figures 

f Hercxiles from the block pf m^le. If I may quote Liebnltz: 

"The comparison of a block of aarble which has veins, rather 
than a block of marble wholly even, or a blank tablet, that is, 
* what is called among philosophers a tabula * raza . For if the soul 
^ (and here we may substitute "student") resembled these blank tabf 
lets, thoughts would be in us as the figure ^f Hercules in the ' 
marble, when the marble is wholly indifferent to the reception of 
.this figure or some other. But, if there were veins in the block 
which would indicate the figure of Hercules rather than other 
figures, this block" would be more determined thj^JeVo, and Hercules 
would b^in it as in some innate , although it woul!^ be needful to 
labor t^ discover these veins, to clear Ithem by polishing and, by 
cutting away what prevents them from appearing. "^ 

Facilitating learning^ is helping the student discover the veins; it 
is clearing and ^polishing the figure of Hercules which is innate v/ithin 
j, the marbl^» It is allowing for the development of and fulfilling of a 
potential ali^ady there. 

t 

' This brings me to my third quotation about the teacher: 

"If he is indeed wise, he does not bid you enter the house 
of his wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of 
your own mind." 

Where is this ''threshold?" Let me give you another example, pive a 

small child a b\ of tinker toys. Don*t*show him how to use them, bof 

•just tun/ him loose with them. It may take him a long t^me tp 'construct 

\ sometAlng. When he has done so, he may have developed a generalization^ 

principle': "Shapes with openings fit together to create new organiza- 

tion9." But, he las learned two things: 'the principle and , I think 

« 

, even, more itfjrort'antly , the idea of responsibility . He is responsible 
* • r 

for what he -has done. He did it himself. Give thi5 same child a set of 

'tinker toyo, ^but thi» time, show him exactly how they. work: "This goe? 



G. W. Leibnitz, New_ Essays Concerning Human Understanding (Illinoi^s: 
.Open Court, 1949) pp. 45-6. 
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her^e, that goes there, and you can fit tMngs together and make larger 

• i ■ ♦ , 

shapes."^ He will still In the end, have the same concept. But, what he' 

won^t have learned Is responsibility. 

A teacher, or an educational, institution, which rcquirfes^only that *• 
the student come up ,to its expectations of competatlce, is not turning 
dut mature individualsV If I say to the student, "These are my expecta- 
tions, and if you reach\them you get an A, and if you only 90 percent 
of the way 1*11 give you a'B, .and if ypu only get 80 percent I'll give you 
a C, I'm telling him what I want him to be. I'm taking the responsibil- 
ity. Too much of education <;onsists of coming .up to somebody else's e^- 
pectations. The student i^ learning /to behave "as if" h^ is what he ia 
not. And it*s almost as absucd as asking the /elephant to behave as if *^ 
it were a rosebush. /■ * * 

One of the classroom games .we play that denies responsibility is the 

"Guess what's on my mind" game. It goes like this. Suppose we are read-, 

'ing Frost's "Stopping by Woods, on a Winter's* Evening," and ve" are "dis- • 

cussing" the lines: 
♦ 

''^e Woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But I have (>romlses to keep, 
! ,And miles /to go before Ij sleep ^ 

And miles "to go beFore I sleep." 
I say to the class, "Vfiat do ttiese lines mean?" Note the word "mean*" 
One student raises his ha^lj ^d says, "They mean that he h^ a lot of 
work to do."/" And I say^ "Well^ that's jM-etty close, but not qui;:e it." 
A second student raises his han^ »Qd sa^«-r.^I^[hey mean^ that he w</uld like 
to stay longer in this quiet beauty, but he cannbts," And T say,. "That's 
iretty good..."" And another student says, "They meanHhat he would l^ke 
--they are a death wish." And I say, "That's. rightN that's it'"« 
' , ' . \ 
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What about these other students? Was their meaning wrong? How do thd 
feel? Stupid » less competent? You learn thi^game in the classroom. 
You learn there are always three answers:* the right answer and the wrong 
answer* But the best answer is the answer the Veacher wants. This game 
fulfills Paul Tillich's definition of the fatal .pedagogical jerror: "to \^ 
throW answers like "stones at the heads of students who have not even ask- 
ed questions." | ' \ . \ 

\ • ■ \ ^ V - \ 

^ Our classrooms are filled $with these phony games, games whicK deny \ 

responsibility, games wllich create_^ell^^di^is4^," smoothly^ functioning 
but dead citizens. This is not to say let^f quit the games. Rather, let's - 
be aware of the games we are using. Let's give the student a choice. ^ . 

At this point Fliave m'ade two major points. From the point of vierw 9^ 
the studeiJit, learning is the discovery of meaning relevant to the self. 
And as such,, it will involve an ef^^ctiv^ or emotional', as well as a cogni- 
tive or thiVking^ component. Secondly, such learning is "facilitated" by 
an open teacher: one who £srreal"an"3 who allows the stud&at to take res- 
ponsibility for hHs own learning; one who does not throw answers like stones, 
but rather "lets the stud.ent discover the figure of Hercules in the marble. 
We turn next to thfe subject matter itself. 



This process iovolves.*integrating the tj:^tional language arts sub- 
jects and processes of reading and willing with the students' Interests 

\ * -53 ' 
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Any subjec t matter <Q_p;f>-tr|p ; hAv e_jLtlthtn it an affective and a cogni- 
tive* ccvnponent . Affect ^eals with emot*ions , dispositions, and concerns* 
Cdgnit^ori deals with factual knowledge, and formal relationships. ^It ib , 
the discipline .in the waya of knowing, • involving induction, deductioh, ana 
generalization. What w« want to do is combine or integrate these compon-y 
ents so that Chey reinforce and support each other. ' / \ 
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and cdpcertis. These concerns and Int^jrests can be Identtfled generally * 
as identity, connectedness, and power. Identity concerns arc rel'ited to 
the person's seiise of worth, and they answer the question '•Who^ am I?" 
and "What am I worth?" Connecte<iness concerns deal with the person's 
relationships with others, and answer the questions ''\o whom do I belong?" 
an^"Who are the slgnlf leant, othier persons?" Power issues deal with 
those beh^vlorsS^almed at providing the person with a scpsc of Influence ' 
over his- own U'feS^d environment: "iiow do I get more control over what 

I do?" i: 



Above all else. It .Is lan*^age whlcK makes man different from other 
^^llving creatures. -To be human Is to think and feel through| lan^agd. A 

humanistic appr6ach to language arts instruction merely ^tak^s cognizance, 
•of this simple truth. ? y ' - v 

It would perhaps be Instructive to close this paper by ^Ing one of 
my own questions^^ How I3 all, of this dIscusslorNsPf humanism relevant to^ * 
education today In the community college? '-^tudcntsVome to us, and they^ 
say, "Give roe pome skills." They** don' t^ay, want ti^be humanized; I 



want t6 be self-actualized; I wdnt to achieve ipy human 



^ntlal. 



They 



say, "l want to get a job. ,1 want some • training." And I would agree. 
We need training, ^ut we also n^ed'm9re^ Training gives the student the 
tools and skills he needs ^ go Out and tosfit Int^o arV^e-de^tennlned slot 
society. Training Is the ability to ap^ly the rul^, but without \ 

Training involves acquiring skills and some 



questioning the reasons 



can' 



cognitive knowledge. . feut training is, only a ^ange ,in behavior* We 
give our ^tudents training—we can teach them the skills of writing and 
reading. B\it we can the same lessons, and at the saine time, give tliem 
the ability to deal rationally W^th their own selves. We can engender 
awareness, self-knowledge, and re^tf^onslbility , while teaching reading. 
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writing,'- and gracsaar. 



This, then. Is what I mean by '^humanistic" when applie^d to language 
arts instruction. And such an approach is not anti-intellectual. On the 
contrary^ it seeks realistically to make intelligence functional. Such 
a posture is concerned .with discovery^ caring and personal meaning^ not 
just because that is a nice way to live» but rather because it is the 
hard-headed) necessary road to producing the kinds of people we want 
and need. 
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Lower Coluabla College 
Longvlew^ Washington 

University of Washington 
Seattle, WAshington 

University of y ashing ton 
Seattle, WaStilngton 

University qf WasKlngton 
Seattle, WasKlngtoih* 
* 

Lower ColiM>la College 
Longvlcw, Washingtoj / 

Portland Cooauntty College 
Portland, Oregon 

Vancouver CcKsaunity College 
King Edward Caapus 
Vancouver, British Coluabi* 
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